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legislature ? Landed proprietors do not beg' for &uy encouragement
beyond a spirit of fairness in the public measures of our Go-
vernment* The ryots will not co-operate with them as long as
we hold out to the ryots the mischievous hopes of equality with
their landlords; and yet the necessity for such co-operation is daily
increasing, and before long we shall have to decide whether
capital is to forsake labor, and labor to suffer by the loss of capi-
tal, or whether we shall permit the landlords to exercise their
natural authority over their tenants?

Let the ryot look for help and protection to his landlord, and
to his Revenue Collector for redress against the oppressions of
the landlord. But the landlord must be armed with the power
to distrain, though that of compelling the rent-defaulter's pre-
sence before him must be taken away from among the privileges
of his position. The right of distraint belongs to the landlord who
is expected to live in harmony with his dependants; but in India,
where the creation of so many useless and mischievous rights
in the soil has rendered the power of distraint of such impor-
tance to the landlord, government has withheld it from him,
and yet it has retained for itself this authority in its capa-
city of the universal landlord. Such anomal^ must cease, and
the dangerous tendency of the Disruption Act resisted, before it
has done its worst. Let us protect the ryot against extortion,
and this by an improved judicial machinery it is not impossible
to effect; but let us not be so far overcome by our zeal for the
ryot as to sacrifice the importance of the landlord.

Those who would deprive the landlord of his most cherish-
ed rights and then drive him to litigation for the recovery of
his just dues, cannot expect to improve the agricultural resources
of a country whose prosperity, connected as it is so intimately
with land, is entrusted to the landlord. The evils of the Indigo
system have not been remedied by a judicial disaiming of the
landlord; and we cannot too severely condemn the policy which
teaches the ryot to hope for the amelioration, of his condition by
successfully resisting the authority of his landlord. The Rent
Act is however only in keeping with that series of hasty enact-
ments which has jeopardised the value of property in land.

1 Intimately connected with this subject is the consideration
of the subject of penalty for fraudulent breach of contract.
If land must be occupied with advantage to the public, if ad-
vances must be made to incite native industry, the landlord